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THE LOVE-THEME IN POETRY AND 
PROSE. 





All the poets—the great men and also 
the small men, whom we call minor poets — 
have written of love. Love is the central 
theme of most novels, too, whether 
mediaeval or modern in setting. The story 
may describe battles, stag-hunts, or ecclesi- 
astical pomps ; it may treat of touring cars, 
bridge whist, the stock market, or party 
politics. No matter what sort of a world 
the story shows us, ’tis love makes that 
world go round. 








But the poet who sings of love — 


“My dream of life, from morn till night, 
Was love, still love” — 
and the novelist who tells us about love — 
its blissful beginning, its crosses, and its 
final triumph or despair, sound the same 
string in very different ways. 

In general, the poet treats of love in the 
abstract. Love, in the poet’s uses, is a 
spiritual experience, an inward passion, 2 
mighty emotional throb of the human heart. 
The novelist treats of love in the concrete. 
With him love is not the divine element that 
lights the poet’s verse. It is rather a curi- 
ous compound, fit for minutely scientific 
analysis. With the novelist, environment, 
circumstance, character, and passing 
dents act upon the nature of love 
change its color and intensity. 

In a poem which, like Tennyson’s “ Lady 
Clare,” has almost as much plot as a novel, 
the treatment of the love-theme is so simple 
and ingenuous that it is only because the 
music of the verse and the daring of the 
conception bewitch us that we accept the 
recital as probable at all. Again, in a ba lad 
like “Young Lochinvar,” the mainspring 
of action is a love that dares almost beyond 
probability. Love has a vauntingness in 
poetry which it scarcely attains to in a 
novelist’s treatment of the theme. Witness 
the Bedouin lover’s vaunt of 


inci- 
and 


** A love that shall not die 

Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold!” 

Perhaps the psychological manifestation 
of love is best brought out in a sonnet series 
like Shakspere’s or the “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” presenting, as they do, first 
one and then another phase of love as it re- 
veals itself in the human heart. But the cir- 
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cumstances of Shakspere’s course of love 
and the nature of the persons to whom the 
sonnets are addressed—the dark lady and 
the fair young man—are very much open 
to conjecture. In the case of the “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” we are helped by 
knowledge from other sources as to circum- 
stances and characters. If we had only in- 
ternal evidence to go by, these sonnets, too, 
might be interpreted to have other than 
their actual meaning, with reference to some 
wrongly-guessed state of affairs. The 
deeper and stronger a love-poem is, the less 
of a story it is apt to tell. 

Turning from the poem to the novel, we 
find that the novelist’s effect of power is 
produced in a manner contrarywise. The 
strength of the novel depends on the proper 
presentation of the characters, their setting, 
and the sequence of events by which the 
story reaches its culmination. 

The love-theme as treated in the novel 
admits of various inter-relations between 
hero and heroine. This inter-relation, ex- 
cept in narrative poems like “ Locksley 
Hall,” “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” and 
“The Statue and the Bust,” is seldom ex- 
pressed in poetry. In the love story we 
also find described the places of action, the 
personal appearance of the chief characters, 
the style of clothes they wear, their manner 
of behaving and talking. Certain types of 
love story are repeated over and over again, 
the author's mode of looking at life, his 
wealth of subsidiary material, and his verve 
of treatment serving to give each story new 
scope and individuality. 

Let us note here several recurrent forms 
and well-known types of love story:— 

1. Something in a pastoral vein. The 
hero and heroine are surrounded by lovely 
scenes of nature. They wander in the 
woods and by the brookside, discussing 
problems of life and the books they have 
read. They quote poetry harmonizing with 
the scene, and feel their bond of sympathy 
growing closer and closer, till at last they 
find this sympathy reveal itself as love. 

2. The story of a young woman who is 
slave to her passion of love. Cecelia Hal- 


kett in Meredith’s novel, “ Beauchamp’s 
Career,” is an example of this type. She 
recovers from her unreasoning love and 
from her complete absorption in Beauchamp 
to marry dispassionately, after all. Not so 
Hardy’s heroines, who are carried away by 
their passion, to their detriment. 

3. The story of a heroine who loves 
secretly, the object of her love being 
pledged to another—a Jane Eyre sort of 
heroine. 

4. The story of a hero who saves the 
heroine’s life. Upon this, they fall in love 
as a matter of course. 

5. The story of a young man in love 
with a woman older than himself —a fav- 
orite theme of Thackeray’s. 

6. The story of a serious man in love 
with a flippant young’ girl who is hard to 
catch and subdue. This is the theme, very 
crudely stated, of “ Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
and of “The Honorable Peter Sterling.” 

7. The story of illicit love, a theme of 
George Moore’s, and sometimes of Mere- 
dith’s or Hardy’s. 

8. The story of a heroine who stands by 
the hero through thick and thin, like Esther 
in “Felix Holt” and, Bettina in “The 
Shuttle.” 

A list of such themes might be greatly 
extended. The theme already popularized 
by one author may be effectively used by 
another who brings a fresh point of view 
and a new style of workmanship to his con- 
sideration of the subject. But is there any 
reason why these themes should belong 
wholly to the novelist ? Are they unfit for 
poet-uses ? So much depending as it does 
on treatment, why should they not be given 
poetic treatment ? 

There is compressed in the four stanzas 
of “Auld Robin Gray” as much of the 
tragedy of human life as would keep keyed 
up the interest of a good-sized novel. Few 
poems tell so plainly the details of a love 
story or relate so explicitly the reasons for 
an anguished state of heart. 

It is not, however, a compressed treat- 
ment of the novelist’s themes which is here 
recommended to the poet, but rather their 
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extended elaboration in metrical form. To 
ask the poet to use his art in telling love 
stories is, in fact, to advocate the poetical 
novel, something in the “Aurora Leigh,” 
the “Lucille,” or the “ Evangeline” style. 
The poet’s powers of description and 
analysis, and his expression of impassioned 
feeling may all find excellent scope in the 
poetical novel. His deftness in the use of 
figures and fanciful illustration will give 
grace and adornment to his tale. He may 
use his poet’s insight to treat of love in its 
most secret manifestation ; but he will give 





. us the story, as well, with unstinted descrip- 


tion of outward accessories, and with due 
estimate of helps or hindrances in the 
story’s course. 

Here is a large field almost unclaimed by 
the poet. Yet the masterpieces already 
completed in this line of work proclaim that 
he would not lack readers for his pains. 
One may prophesy that he would, by ven- 
turing into this field, enlarge both the 
bounds of his art and the measure of his 


success. Alwin West. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





In Mark Twain’s “ Private History of the 
*Jumping Frog’ Story” occurs a curious 
error, which I venture to speak of only after 
carefully re-reading the article, lest my own 
understanding prove at fault. It seems to 
have escaped the attention of other readers 
and of the author himself, who, in this in- 
stance, appears to afford an example of the 
not uncommon forgetfulness of writers re- 
garding their own creations. 

To quote: “To him and to his fellow 
gold-miners there were just two things in 
the story that were worth considering. 
One was the smartness of its hero, Jim 
Smiley, in taking the stranger in with a 
loaded frog; and the other was Smiley’s 
deep knowledge of a frog’s nature —for he 
knew (as the narrator asserted and the lis- 
teners conceded ) that a frog likes shot and 
is always ready to eat it. Those men dis- 
cussed those two points, and those only. 
They were hearty in their admiration of 
them... .” 

Now in Mr. Clemens’ delightful tale it 
was the Stranger—not Jim Smiley — who 





A LAPSE OF MARK TWAIN’S. 


loaded the famous frog with shot. It was 
the Stranger who “took in” Jim Smiley 
with a “loaded frog,” not Jim Smiley who 
deceived the Stranger. Nothing is said of 
Smiley’s knowledge of a frog’s taste for 
shot ; on the contrary, he is depicted as 
greatly surprised at Dan’l’s condition, and 
as discovering it only after the wily 
Stranger has departed with the stakes. 
Mark Twain himself says, in conclusion: 
“In both the ancient and the modern cases 
the strangers departed with the money. 
The Beeotian and the Californian wonder 
what is the matter with their frogs ; they lift 
them and examine; they turn them upside 
down and out spills the informing ballast.” 
How can one reconcile this with “the 
smartness of Jim Smiley in taking the 
stranger in with a loaded frog,” etc. ? 
Charles Reade once forgot the name of 
his hero. Has Mark Twain confused the 
identities of those two immortals — Jim 


Smiley and the Stranger ? 


Julia Lawrence Shafter. 
PaciFic Grove, Calif. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRriTER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

x * cad 

Four granddaughters of Charles Dickens 

have been awarded from the English civil 


list a pension of $2.50 a week each, “in rec- 
ognition of the literary eminence of their 
grandfather, and in consideration of their 
straitened circumstances.” It is justly 
pointed out that if literary works in England 
had the same protection as other property, 
Dickens’s granddaughters would not be in 
want. It is true that Dickens left an estate 
valued at $500,000. 


* 


The statement that in the july number of 
the Atlantic Monthly there are short stories 
by three young writers who had never be- 
fore contributed to the magazine should en- 
courage young writers. And they should 
not be discouraged by the statement that it 
was not until George Meredith was an old 
man that he began to reap any reward from 
his books. It is true, however, that he was 
at least sixty years old, if not more, before 
he was able to leave the offices of Chapman 
& Hall, the publishers, where he acted as 
Reader. 


e* 


The New York Herald received manu- 
scripts from nearly 5,000 contestants in its 
$10,700 +=short-story competition. There 
were, it says, exactly 4,878 in all, divided as 
follows: School teachers, 847; amateurs 
and other writers, 4,031. The manuscripts 
came from all parts of.the country and from 
almost every place in the world where 
Americans have taken up their residence 
and where the English language is spoken. 
Among the contestants there were a few 
professional writers, but the vast majority, 
including, of course, the school teachers, are 
engaged in earning their livelihood in vari- 
ous vocations not directly or even indirectly 
connected with literature. There were law- 
yers, doctors, typewriters, clerks, salesmen, 
and saleswomen. Many of these had never 
before attempted fiction. “A few would-be 
contributors,” says the Herald, “were de- 
tected in plagiarisms. Stories translated 
from the French, and badly translated at 
that, were traced to their origin and sum- 
marily rejected. Worse remains behind. 
Some of the fraudulent competitors actually 
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pilfered old magazines for stories, which 
they submitted for examination. One of 
these people had been so awkward of choice 
as to fall upon a story by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne which had first appeared anony- 
mously in a magazine and was later included 
in his ‘Twice Told Tales.’ Immediate de- 
tection followed, and all the stories sub- 
mitted by this ‘author,’ every one of which 
had excited suspicion by reason of their old- 
fashioned style, was promptly returned with 
a justifiable rebuke.” 


Gabriele d’Annunzio has shown his cus- 
tomary modesty by announcing himself as a 
candidate for the Nobel prize for literature 
in 1910. W. H. H. 


+» 
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THE EDITOR AND HIS AUDIENCE. 





There are not a few ingenious persons 
who believe that the conduct of a great 
monthly magazine is a very simple affair. 
Given the necessary working capital and an 
editor of liberal and impeccable aesthetic 
tastes, and the task of assaying the pure ore 
in the uncounted tons of proffered material 
would seem to be one of mere energy and 
patience. “It is, of course, impossible to 
please everybody,” says the supposititious 
editor to himself, “ but I embody a trained 
opinion, regulated by fairly well-defined 
principles of taste and art, and in pleasing 
myself I am sure to please the intelligent 
and cultivated audience of my readers. All 
that they can reasonably ask —apart from 
those purely journalistic features inevitable 
in an age of action— is that the fiction shall 
be informed with truth and life, the poetry 
with imagination and sentiment, the essays 
with — but the essays are a negligible quan- 
tity.” 

Very simple, is it not ?—and plausible 
enough ? However, it isn’t true. We have 
long suspected, from a more or less con- 
stant perusal of our leading periodicals, to- 
gether with certain data supplied us by pro- 
fessional contributors, that the editorial 
faculty most vigorously exercised is the 


esoteric one of divination—an intuition of 
the public’s prejudices and preferences that. 
would be almost superhuman were it not in- 
spired by the currents and counter-currents 
of opinion that reach the editor from many 
sources, and transform the simplicity of his 
functions into complexities that make 
meteorology seem an exact science. 

Acting on this suspicion, we recently ven- 
tured to address the following questions to 
the editors of the Century, the Atlantic, and 
Harper’s :— 

1. In general, do you accept the kind of 
articles, stories, poems that gratify your 
own taste and engage your personal inter- 
est; or have you certain theories concern- 
ing what the public likes or dislikes, in dis- 
tinction from your own preferences ? 

2. If you do entertain such theories, , 
whence are they derived? How can the 
public taste be measured? What are the 
tests —the specific tests ? 

3. Do you often reject stories or articles 
that please your artistic sense or that other- 
wise appeal to your personal taste ? 

4. There is a rather general complaint on 
the part of fastidious readers no longer in 
their first youth that the contents of the 
monthly magazines are less interesting than 
of old. A former editor of the Atlantic has 
expressed the opinion that the magazines 
are dull and badly written ; but the greater 
number of critical readers complain rather 
that the magazines are dull, though well 
written, because the writers have so little to 
say, and their themes are so uninteresting. 
Is there any ground for these criticisms ? 
If so, is it because the supply of really good 
matter does not keep pace with the increas- 
ing demand ? 


These queries elicited some frank and ex- 
plicit answers. “I think it inevitable,” says 
Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic, “that an 
editor, like a picture dealer, should distin- 
guish between his personal preferences and 
the supposed preferences of his patrons. In 
the purchase of articles he can sometimes 
gratify his own personal taste, if it is not 
too eccentric, but in general his judgment 
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should be guided, it seems to me, by an ob- 

jective study of the tastes of that portion 
of the general public which is likely to buy 
what he offers for sale.” 

In the Century office, we are assured, 
there is “a constant cross-fire of opinion. 
One story may be read by from two to five 
readers. The ‘personal equation’ is un- 
escapable, and this is fortunate because 
frank liking is a very valuable element of 
opizion. An editorial force comes to be 
trained in wide sympathies, and this keeps 
acceptances away from ruts.” 

As to theories, — “I should prefer to call 
them observations,” says Mr. Perry, — “the 
result of experience in watching the effect of 
different articles. But no exact measure- 
ment of public taste is possible.” Says the 

. Century’s editor: “We certainly entertain 
theories of the public’s likes or dislikes, and 
they are derived from near and far sources, 
from often very subtle indications, and again 
very violent ones.” 

“Yes,” “‘ Constantly,’ 
Question 3. 

With respect to criticism of the maga- 
zines : “We hear complaints, and we hear 
the opposite of complaints,” responds the 
Century’s spokesman. “ Encouragement 
comes — from various sources —from sales, 
of course ; from newspaper notices of vari- 
ous kinds, editorial or under book notices ; 
and largely from conversations and letters. 

“We think there is a great deal of vitality 
in the magazine writing of to-day,” he con- 
tinues. And finally—a word that cheers: 
“There are some indications that the essay 
is coming again into its own.” 


are the answers to 


“That former editor of the Atlantic who 
thinks all magazines dully and badly written 
is a perfectionist,” remarks Mr. Perry. 
“ Besides, he forgets the World’s Work, 
which is both amusing and well written.” 

This will doubtless gratify Walter Page, 
even when it is added that we were not 
quoting him, but another “former editor” 
of the Atlantic. In Mr. Perry’s opinion, 
“there is an endless supply of ‘really good’ 
magazine matter. The mistake lies in think- 


ing that magazines can take the place of 
books. They cannot. They are admirably 
adapted for their specific and limited pur- 
pose, and should be judged accordingly.” 

Henry M. Alden, the veteran editor of 
Harper’s, assures us that “no individual 
personal interest, taste, or predilection has 
properly anything to do with editorial func- 
tions.” 


. . . . 


The editor of a certain New York maga- 
zine of excellent reputation has been quoted 
as saying that he edited his publication to 
please himself. Can such a policy be carried 
out successfully ? 

We submitted that report, with its ac- 
companying question, to the Atlantic alone, 
and record the somewhat skeptical an- 
swer :— 

“ Theoretically, yes, — provided the editor 
of the magazine of ‘excellent reputation’ 
were sufficiently many-sided to feel a per- 
sonal interest in each of the endlessly varied 
topics which a good editor ought to offer to 
his readers. Practically, such enthusiastic 
omniscience is rare.” —“ W. T. L.,” in Life. 


- 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Mazie V. Caruthers, who had a poem, 
“The Road to Yesterday,” in Lippincott’s 
for June, was born in Norwich, Conn., of a 
Southern mother and an English father. 
She began writing verses about ten years 
ago, her first poem appearing in Puck—a 
very happy day for her, she says, as every 
young scribbler realizes. Miss Caruthers 
has done a little short-story writing, and has 
written some tales for children, and some 
historical sketches for the Springfield Re- 
publican, but her main work has been writ- 
ing verse, which has been published in Mun- 
sey’s, the Harpers’ publications, Town 
Topics, Vogue, Lippincott’s, the Delineator, 
and the New York Times, Sun, and Herald. 
“The Road to Yesterday” was inspired 
somewhat by seeing the play of that name 
in New York, as well as by a habit of per- 
sonal introspection. On reading this poem, 
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the editor of the Cosmopolitan wrote to 
Miss Caruthers, asking her to send on what 
she had on hand for his examination. 


Howard R. Garis, whose story, “ The Dis- 
appearance of Iris Fordyke,” appeared in 
the People’s Magazine for June, is a for- 
mer newspaper man, having been a reporter 
on the Newark (N. J.) News for twelve 
years. 
the schools and academies of Syracuse and 
East Syracuse, N. Y., and in Newark. He 
has been a farmer, a railroad clerk, a car 
checker in the railroad freight yards, a 
printer's devil, a stenographer, and finally 
settled down to newspaper work. His first 
published work was a novel, based on the 
Salem witchcraft craze, and entitled “ With 
Force and Arms.” This made something of 
a hit “literarily,” but not financially. About 
two years ago, finding that his literary 
efforts took up so much of his time, Mr. 
Garis gave up his newspaper work, and now 
devotes himself to writing books for boys 
and short stories. Four of his boys’ books 
have been published, and two more are to 
be brought out this fall. He has had books 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Little, Brown & Co., and Crossett & Dun- 
lap. Some of the books deal with his ex- 
periences as a reporter, and others are of 
the adventure type. He has had nearly a 
hundred short stories published in various 
magazines and papers, including the Newark 
News, the Argosy, the Youth’s Companion, 
Short Stories, Judge’s Library, the All- 
Story Magazine, the Popular Magazine, and 
the People’s. Other tales, having for a cen- 
tral figure Sherman Ford, the detective- 
mystery-solver, who plays the main role in 
“Iris Fordyke,” will appear in the People’s 
Magazine. His story, “The Yellow Pow- 
der,” is printed in the August number. Mr. 
Garis now lives, with his wife and two chil- 
dren, in Verona, N. J., where, between spells 
of writing, he raises chickens, as he says, 
“for pleasure, and very little profit.” 


Elsie Casseigne King, whose poem, “ The 
Moderns,” appeared in Lippincott’s Maga- 


His early education was obtained in. 


zine for June, is a New York woman, now 
living in Paris. She has had poems pub- 
lished in the Metropolitan, Harper’s, the 
Reader, and several other periodicals. Her 
work is not hackneyed, and her poems have 
been praised by good authorities and widely 
quoted. 


Maude Woodruff Newell, author of the 
story, “The Awakening,” published in the 
Red Book for June, is a Connecticut girl 
still in her twenties, and lives in Bridgeport. 
Her first story, “A Daughter of Romany,” 
was published in the Red Book about six 
years ago. The first number of The Mun- 
sey Company’s magazine, Woman, two 
years ago, contained “Twenty-three for 
Skelly,” which caused considerable favorable 
comment. Miss Newell has also had stories 
in the Smart Set, one, “The Long Hunt,” 
in the July issue, being published under the 
nom-de-plume, “ Jean Elginbrod,” which she 
has used until quite recently. “‘A Japanese 
Enchantment,” published in the Blue Book 
for February, has since been dramatized. 
The baby in “The Awakening” is a real 
baby. Miss Newell asserts that he is a new 
story each day himself, and boldly an- 
nounces her intention of stealing him some 
day when his mother isn’t looking. Almost 
invariably after the publication of her 
stories, Miss Newell has received letters 
concerning them from some one quite un- 
known to her. At present she is at work 
on a book, which she hopes to get out next 
winter. 


Charlotte Louise Rudyard, author of 
“Mater” in Harper’s Monthly for May, 
and “Robin Songs,” in Harper’s Bazar for 
the same month, is a young writer, a New 
Yorker, and a graduate, in 1904, of Vassar 
College, where she was identified with spe- 
cial study in the English branches. She 
afterward engaged in journalism, having 
been received on the staff of the Brooklyn 
Eagle upon the submission of her first 
article. Later she resigned to continue in 
the newspaper field as free lance, and latterly 
has been occupied in editorial work and 
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magazine writing. Contributions in verse, 
prose, and literary criticism under her name 
have appeared in various periodicals, not- 
ably Harper’s Magazine, the North Ameri- 
can Review, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s 
Bazar, the Chicago Post Supplement, and 
the Bookman. Her recent verses have ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine for February, 
May, and June, and in Harper’s Bazar for 
February and May. An article in the North 
American Review of November last dis- 
cussed the relationship of the man and the 
woman in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, 
“The Testing of Diana Mallory,” and 
another in Harper’s Weekly, in May, 1908, 
looked forward to the success of Charles 
Rann Kennedy’s drama, “The Servant in 
the House,” then in its first days on the New 
York stage. Miss Rudyard was born in 
New York, and lives there at the present 
time. 


Ernestine Winchell, whose story, 
“Youth’s Handicap,” in the Woman's 
Home Companion for June, marks a dis- 
tinct departure from the writing which she 
has previously been doing, is Mrs. L. A. 
Winchell, of Tollhouse, Calif. From her 
little bungalow half-way up the slope of the 
Sierras she has loved to weave into romance 
the fast-disappearing Indian race, and the 
scarcely less primitive local whites, although 
the higher types sometimes win her away 
for a time. She is a very busy woman and 
has little time for writing, but she hopes 
soon to have more leisure for such work. 
Out West and the Pacific Monthly have 
been appreciative publishers of her local 
stories. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Browning.—Two good _ stories about 
Robert Browning are told in an article by 
the late Professor Masson’s daughter in the 
Cornhill Magazine. While visiting her 
father at Edinburgh in 1884, the poet told 
how he had gone as a guest to a meeting of 
a Browning society, and “had sat, unrecog- 
nized and unnoticed, in the background and 


listened humbly. A heated discussion had 
taken place on the meaning of some pas- 
sage ; and at last, as no one seemed satisfied, 
he had diffidently suggested a possible read- 
ing. But he had been unmercifully snubbed, 
and promptly given to understand he knew 
nothing about it.” In an after-breakfast dis- 
cussion of Romeo’s assertion, “‘ What's in a 
name ?” the poet contended that a person’s 


name influenced his whole life and character 


and profession. And he added in an aside: 
“T never should have written a line of 
poetry if I had been called Stubbs !” 


Caine.— Hall Caine has just finished his 
novel, “The White Prophet,” upon which 
he has been at work for three years. He is 
accustomed to start his literary labors at 
4.30 a. m., writing steadily from that “hour 
until 11 o’clock. This particular book he 
has written through three times. It is a 
novel of about 200,000 words. 


Coleridge. — Arthur Coleridge, speaking at 
the summer festival of the College for 
Working Women, at which the Bishop of 
London presided, related that the poet Col- 
eridge once journeyed from Highgate to 
Holborn to visit a nephew, Sir William H. 
Coleridge. It was very cold weather, and 
the poet had on a double-breasted waistcoat 
which met just below his neck. It was dis- 
covered that he had got no shirt. His 
nephew remonstrated with him, to which the 
poet replied: “I’m very sorry, William, 
very sorry; but I’ve forgotten my shirt.” 
Upon this Sir William kindly lent his uncle 
a shirt, “and,” said the speaker, “I regret 
to say that very necessary garment was 
never returned to its original owner.” — 
London Evening Standard. 


Crawford.— A writer’s method of working 
and ideais concerning his work are always 
of interest to those who read his books. 
The following letter written by Marion 
Crawford attests the author’s conscientious- 
ness in method and in business affairs. It 
was written to Mr. Shorter in 1902 : — 

My Dear Mr. S.: I have been remiss in not 
writing, and must apologize for my silence, the more 
so as I know that I am causing you great incon- 
venience by not fulfilling my promise with regard to 
“The Harvest of the Sword.” I can only say that 
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it is in no sense my fault if I cannot give you the 
book after all at the time appointed....I have 
worked at the manuscript unremittingly for months. 
I began it four times. I have done everything in my 
power to write it, and have done no other work since 
the first of August, and the result is so utterly un- 
satisfactory that, after allowing the first three chap- 
ters to be sent to you, I decided to cable and throw 
up the contract. It is the first time I have ever done 
such a thing, and I am driven to it by the great diffi- 
culties of the subject, and not by any neglect. I 
decline to allow a book so imperfect to go before 
the public while feeling that by renewed labor I may 
succeed in the end.... 
Yours very truly, 
Marion CRawForp. 


“Laurence Hope.”—- How many readers of 
“The Stars of the Desert,” that book of 
lovely verse, and its companion volumes, 
“Indian Love Lyrics” and “Songs from 
the Garden of Kama,” know that the author, 
Laurence Hope, is dead and that she was a 
woman ? 

Laurence Hope was the pen name of 
Adele Florence Corrie, who afterward be- 
came the wife of General Nicholson, who 
saw much service in India, and was in charge 
of the Mhow division at the time of his 
death. For many years they resided in a 
beautiful bungalow in Madras, and there 


Mrs. Nicholson loved to dispense hospi- 


tality to her chosen friends. She was of a 
peculiar, unconventional nature, which is re- 
flected in her poetry, and only those who 
were of the same mind appealed to her. 
She loved the world of books, occult science, 
and strongly sympathized with the Moham- 
medans. Those friends chosen for their 
brilliancy of mind more than for their mate- 
rial wealth found in her a warm, ardent, 
generous friend, extremely unconventional 
in her views, and a woman not at all fond of 
social gaiety in the usual acceptation of the 
term. 

She was born in England, and began very 
early to write verse, but it was not until after 
her marriage that she wrote anything that 
was considered worthy of publication. 
When “Stars of the Desert” made its ap- 
pearance it attracted widespread attention 
because of its sensuous beauty and wealth of 
imagery. 

Laurence Hope was devoted to her hus- 
band, who was much older than herself, and 


their life together was ideally happy. He 
encouraged her in her literary work, and her 
verses to him in the beginning of her “ In- 
dian Love Lyrics” give a hint of her devo- 
tion to him. When he died in 1895, she 
committed suicide by shooting herself, say- 
ing that she found life insupportable without 
her husband. They were buried in the same 
grave at Madras, the city where their last 


days had been passed. 


Laurence Hope was one of three sisters, 
all of whom distinguished themselves in the 
world of literature. Her youngest sister is 
Victoria Cross, the author of “ Life’s Shop 
Window,” and other novels, whose real 
name is Vivien Corrie. 

The above facts seem worthy of publica- 
tion because they are not generally known, 
and something about the personality of a 
writer is always interesting to the readers, 
and in spite of her defiance of conventions, 
the poetry of Laurence Hope seems destined 
to live, and it still holds a unique place in 
the Modern world of letters. — “ Croquill,” 


Whitman.—Elizabeth Leavitt Keller, the 
nurse who was summoned at the time of 
Walt Whitman’s last illness, tells in Put- 
nam’s Magazine what she found when she 
went to the little house in which Whitman 
had lived for some years in Camden. 

“TI laid aside my wraps,” she says, “and 
in company with Dr. Bucke groped my way 
up the dark staircase, and, passing through 
a closetlike anteroom, entered the chamber 
of the dying poet. The small room was 
crowded with objects which the dusk of a 
winter’s afternoon did not fully reveal. The 
only things that stood out vividly were the 
white pillow and the placid face encircled 
with snowy hair. Motionless he lay, but 
when I was presented to him he raised his 
eyelids, extended his hand, and welcomed me 
kindly. His brother, his literary executors, 
and certain other friends, grouped together, 
were speaking in low tones. 

“On entering the dining-room, I was im- 
pressed —as I have since learned that others 
have been—by its remarkable likeness to 
the cabin of a ship....As I sat in that 
little, dimly-lighted den and peered into the 
still dimmer apartment beyond; I was more 
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and more struck with the disorder on all 
sides. My first glance had been one of be- 
wilderment ; I now looked with deliberation 
and amazement at my surroundings. Con- 
fusion, dust, and litter —it seemed the ac- 
cumulation of ages. I afterward learned 
that for more than two years no books, 
magazines, or manuscripts had been re- 
moved from this, Walt Whitman’s peculiar 
sanctum. 

“There were no bookcases, large shelves, 
or writing desk; there was no receptacle 
for newspapers, and, apart from the two 
overloaded tables, the floor had received all 
of them. Upon this his general table the 
daily papers had been dropped when read ; 
the weeklies had followed, and in their turn 
the monthly magazines. An immense num- 
ber of periodicals and pamphlets had been 
received in the course of two years, and all 
were still here. Almost everything was yel- 
low with age and soiled with the constant 
tramping of feet. 

“The mass, which was nearly solid, was 
two feet in depth, and had many transverse 
ridges. Mr. Whitman had never bought 
stationery ; he utilized wrapping papers, old 
letters, and envelopes, and as he was in the 
habit of making his poems over and over, 
afterward tearing up rejected bits, I found, 
on clearing up, bushels of fine litter, evenly 
dispersed. 

“On the left of the bed the mass of rub- 
bish had reached a height of at least four 
feet. On investigation, however, there 
proved to be a lounge underneath. The 
tables stood like cows in a meadow with 
the grass up to their bodies ; and the legs of 
the bed, also, were buried out of sight. The 
only thing that had gone up with time was 
the imposing easy chair. This, with its 
white wolfskin, surmounted the pile like a 
throne. The wolfskin was sadly moth-eaten, 
as were the old and poor garments that hung 
upon the walls. 

“At one of the tables a bent metal drop 
light held a chipped argand burner at a dan- 
gerous angle, and within this dingy glass 
shone a feeble ray of light, just making 
visible the pallid face and hoary hair of the 
dying man. As I stood on the mass and 


looked down, the sight was beyond descrip- 
tion. The owner was only a few inches 
above his worldly possessions ; he seemed 2 
part of them, and the picture would have 
been incomplete without him. 

“TI began by picking up the newspapers 
nearest the door, folding them, and stacking 
them on the landing at the head of the stairs. 
Little by little I made my way into his room, 
but it was slow work, and not much could be 
effected during the first week. 

“T continued to put things in order, al- 
ways desisting when my patient showed the 
least sign of annoyance. I would often go 
into the room on the pretext of putting 
wood in the stove, and I soon learned to 
perceive just how much or how little I could 
do. The bound volumes, invariably thrown 
face downward into the mass, I arrayed upon 
some shelves in the little room. Many were 
presentation copies —among them one by 
Longfellow and one by Tennyson. These 
shelves were already doing double duty, but 
in this crowded house there always seemed 
to be room for a little more. 

“ Periodicals I piled outside with the news- 
papers, and as no shred of writing was to be 
taken out, all the script was made into a 
mound in one corner of the room. In this 
confused pile were rolls of manuscript writ- 
ten on different colored bits of paper; 
many were pinned together. No wonder 
some one said that Whitman’s manuscripts 
resembled Joseph’s coat! In the litter were 
innumerable letters ; thousands of requests 
for autographs ; poems that had been sub- 
mitted to his criticism ; friendly letters from 
home and abroad; all his business corre- 
spondence ; postal cards, notes of congratu- 
lation, invitations, envelopes unnumbered, 
visiting cards, wrapping papers of all brands 
and sizes, a variety of string of all lengths, 
and ranging from the fine colored cord which 
druggists use to the heaviest and coarsest 
of twine. There were several pieces of rope, 
coins, pins galore, countless pictures, and 
many photographs of himself. Strings were 
so interwoven through the accumulated 
layers that it would take days to come to the 
ends of them. Moths flew around the room 
in perfect security, and industrious spiders 
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had curtained the corners and windows. On 
the door hung the old hat, and on a table a 
plaster bust of the poet stood sentinel.” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Suggestions for Newspaper Writers. — Some 
excellent advice for newspaper writers was 
given by Samuel G. Blythe in an address de- 
livered recently before the third annual con- 
vention of the Intercollegiate Press Associa- 
tion. Mr. Blythe said he did not regard 
newspaper work as a road to wealth, but as 
a way “to live a big, broad life.” After 
saying that it is the duty of every man who 
contemplates entering journalism to get all 
the knowledge he can, he continued : “ No 
person, however, can teach a man to write. 
You can be taught the principles of writing, 
the grammar, and the rhetoric, and all that, 
but you must teach yourself to write. The 
mere facility of writing correct English 
does n’t mean anything. There are scores 
of persons around newspaper offices who can 
write correct English. The trouble is they 
have n’t any ideas to anglicize correctly. 

“The man who goes into journalism and 
who desires a big success must specialize. 
After his experience as an all-round reporter 
on all the assignments, pick out one subject 
and specialize it. Likewise he should try to 
make his stuff as different from the stuff of 
other men on the papers as he can. I found 
that out early, and when I was a cub re- 
porter I tried to write every item in a way 
the other reporters wouldn’t think of writ- 
ing. The results were disastrous in in- 
stances, and I had a lot of trouble with city 
editors and copy readers, but I finally got 
into the place that whenever there was a 
story they wanted handled in an unusual way 
—that didn’t start, ‘There was a meeting 
last night,’ and so forth—I got it. 

“It took years, years when I was beaten 
to a. pulp by men who couldn't see it as I 
did, but I won out. And in looking over the 
ground I determined on my specialty early. 
I chose people—folks. People want to 
read about other people. If you will allow 
me, I will advise you young gentlemen who 





are interested in journalism to specialize on 
folks. That is the greatest, the most inter- 
esting, the most pliable, the most numerous, 
the most fascinating, the most unusual, the 
most satisfying subject in the world — folks. 
“ And if you have anything like a sense of 
humor, for heaven’s sake nurse it. ‘Humor 
is the scarcest commodity in the ' United 
States. It is extinct elsewhere, almost. 
Don’t let the serious-minded persons tell 
you anything about dignity and all that sort 
of rot. If you can write funny stuff write 
it, and you’ll be riding in your own auto- 
mobile when the serious-minded person is 
writing serious protests to the paper against 
pay-as-you-enter street cars.” 


Edward Everett Hale’s Style.— Frank B.- 
Sanborn, commenting upon some of Dr. E. 
E. Hale’s limitations, admits that he had 
“that incommunicable gift—style.” And 
he proceeds to account for it. “I once re- 
marked to Dr. Hale that I found something 
French in his manner of writing —a lively 
clearness, which we instinctively connect 
with Gallic authors, who seem to have it by 
nature. I said: ‘You must have read much 
French early.’ He replied: ‘I did.” Being 
once laid up with a wounded or broken leg, 
he had the range of the numerous French 
books in the library of his uncle, Alexander 
Everett, and so got that familiarity with 
good French which is one of the best helps 
in writing English.” A blessed broken leg ! 


Are Letters Copyright? — An 
legal and literary dispute seems certain to 
arise over the letters of the late George 


interesting 


Meredith. The London solicitors of the 
Meredith executors have issued a statement 
calling attention to the fact that the copy- 
right of all letters written by Meredith is 
now vested in the executors. It will be re- 
called that there was a dispute over the 
ownership of the letters written by Charles 
Lamb, but then the courts decided that the 
owner of a letter was the proprietor of the 
paper with the words written on it, and not 
the proprietor of the composition independ- 
ent of its inscription. Yet the same court 
later made the decision, in another case, 
that the possessor of the letters written by 
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a person now dead is not entitled to publish 
them, either in full or in part, without the 
consent of the executors. The law appears 
to be mixed, and the matter will doubtless 
be taken into the courts again, as Meredith 
was a voluminous letter-writer, and there 
will be those who wish to make money from 
his correspondence. — Springfield Republi- 
can. 


Hints About Play-writing.— There must 
be one leading and controlling THEME, 
with usually a subordinate Theme connected 
with it. There may be still other inciden- 
tal Themes, but the main Theme must 
govern. 

While the Scenario embraces the Plot, 
and while you must have a Plot before you 
can determine on all the details of the 
scenes, or rather what scenes to have, the 
Scenario goes a little further than the base 
Plot. 

You will observe as you proceed that each 
Act has its Plot, as well as the play, and 
that each scene in which anything is at issue 
has its Plot and is a little play in itself. 

A play (like a clock) is an arrangement 
of wheels within wheels; the Proposition 
(or general story ) being the balance wheel, 
the Acts the hour wheels, the scenes the 
minute wheels, the incidents in the scenes 
the second wheels. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
student, at the very outset, rid himself of 
the idea or delusion that because he sees his 
characters, in his mind’s eye, move and 
dance, and laugh and weep, and otherwise 
disport themselves, they necessarily consti- 
tute between themselves any fraction or part 
of a play. Their Actions, even if you 
created them man and woman, might fall 
very far short of drama 
from the sea had as well be called the sea 
as two hours of life drawn from the vast- 
ness of existence be called a play. 

Whenever and wherever the Action ceases 
it becomes mere life and ceases to be drama. 
In real life a wife would weep inconsolably 
for an indefinite time over the loss of a 
loved one, but in a play it would not be en- 
tertainment to listen to a woman’s sobs for 


three hours. . . . Life is subject to the laws 
of the drama. 

The drama, depending always on what 
happens NOW, before the eye, whatever is 
said or done must affect the characters and 
the Action in the present time. Things 
have to happen in a given order or the play 
falls into “STORY.” “Story” is that 
material something which is told, whereas 
it should be acted. The acting or telling of 
something in advance of its proper place of 
communication to~ the audience is also 
“ Story.” 

In a really good play, after the Action is 
once set going, everything that happens 
should happen by reason of what has hap- 
pened in preceding scenes. ... True, some- 
thing of the past, not seen, may at times 
have to be narrated, but it is always some- 
thing that affects the Action of the moment. 

“Story” is where essential things are de- 
scribed and not represented. 

It is best for you not to be too full in re- 
gard to rising, crossing, place of entrance, 
exit, positions, and stage details of the act- 
ing. .. . Much can be left to the stage man- 
ager. 

Unless the happenings in a play are UN- 
EXPECTED or lead to the Unexpected, 
you have no play. 

Whatever in a play secures a laugh is 
worth money.— W. T. Price, in the New 
York World. 


Earnings of Novelists To-day.—1 do not 
believe that there are twenty novelists in 
England to-day making a thousand a year 
out of their novels, and I have been collect- 
ing facts—cold, sad facts—about the re- 
wards of fiction for a long time. The sin- 
cere novelist is the worst off of all. There 
are just four sincere novelists in England 
to-day who are making over a thousand a 
year, and they make it by their other quali- 
ties, not their sincerity. The rest of the 
sincere novelists —the novelists who are do- 
ing sincere, valuable work ~— are not making 
a thousand a year, and they never will. — 
Edgar Jepson, in London T. P.’s Weekly. 

The majority of lawyers and doctors do 
not earn more than £100 a year after seven 
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years of apprenticeship and practice. Now 
in seven years a novelist who has not mis- 
taken his vocation ought to produce at least 
ten novels. And it will be a hard thing if 
an author with ten novels in his baggage 
cannot first and last clear £100 a year. It 
will not be startling if he clears a great deal 
more. Of course, novel writing is a limited 
profession; but then the number of men 
who experience a genuine call to it is cor- 
respondingly limited. It differs in two ways 
from the more regular professions. Influ- 
ence will not help progress in it. A rich or 
a powerful friend can enormously smooth 
the path of a young lawyer or doctor. He 
can do nothing for a young novelist. The 
novelist has to stand on his own feet with 
the public. Even a mighty editor cannot 
force a novelist on the public. I regard this 
as an advantage to the literary profession. 
The other point of difference is that for a 
novelist the conditions of labor are infinitely 
more agreeable than in the regular profes- 
sions. He can work when and where he 
likes. He is tied to no place. He needs no 
office and no apparatus. — Arnold Bennett, 
in London T. P.’s Weekly. 


Rules for Fiction Writers. —A writer in the 
New York Sun undertook to learn why 
young authors find it so difficult to obtain 
recognition from the magazines, and gath- 
ered a variety of information. Among other 
things, he was told that “no more common 
mistake is made by would-be magazine 
writers than to assume that a short story 
is a condensed novel. Some people,” this 
editor went on, “do not seem to understand 
that the short story should be restricted to a 
single incident. If it is a story of adventure, 
there must be only one adventure. If it is 
a love affair, it must be only one episode in 
the courtship. If it is a character sketch, it 
must deal with one trait of character only.” 

This assertion is often made, but it is 
purely arbitrary. It is based, presumably, 
on the practice and theory of Maupassant, 
whose artistic skill as a short story writer 
is rather extravagantly rated. Facts do not 
sustain it. Many short stories that rank 
high are nothing less than condensed 


novels ; that is, the material they contain is 
equal to that given with greater amplifica- 
tion in novels. Many examples might be 
offered to prove this. Dickens’ “ Dr. Mari- 
gold” does not confine itself to a single in- 
cident Sr to one trait of character, nor does 
his “Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings.”  Irving’s 
legend, “Rip Van Winkle,” covers the 
events of a life; so does Flaubert’s “A 
Simple Heart.” Stevenson’s “Will o’ the 
Mill” would not at all meet the require- 
ments of the magazine editors of to-day in 
respect to the ground it covers, nor would 
his “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Kipling 
wrote many tales restricted to single epi- 
sodes, but among those which made him 
famous are some that go beyond this, 
“ Without Benefit of Clergy,” to many minds 
one of the most finished of short stories, is 
the story of a life. Henry James has writ- 
ten one or two most dramatic short stories, 
one of them dealing with ghosts, which are 
more than detached episodes. 

The truth is that the editors want a 
standard to guide them, and have fixed upon 
this, but in so doing they have not studied 
precedent or considered the fact that the 
chief thing, after all, is not conformity to 
any arbitrary rule, but the accuracy, vivid- 
ness, and skill with which the writer of any 
production depicts life, either as a single in- 
cident or as a whole. Manuals on the art 
of short story writing are numerous, and lay 
down very rigid rules of procedure. They 
are written by persons unknown to fame as 
writers of fiction, and are presumably editors 
or “ Readers,” thus seeking to establish 
themselves as authorities. So far as can be 
learned, popular authors of short stories 
have the ability —inborn, not learned from 
books —to tell them. effectively. Some- 
times the tales they tell are but single inci- 
dents, sometimes they are more, and the lat- 
ter may be the more artistic and the more 
impressive. 

Magazine editors have the right to set 
iheir own standards and fix their own rules 
and regulations. Some of them frankly 


-admit that they prefer a trivial incident artis- 


tically treated to a dramatic theme or strik- 
ing plot less skilfully handled ; while others 
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favor the latter. It is not to be assumed 
that their limitations are causing the rejec- 
tion of any great amount of superior litera- 
ture, but rather that they publish the best 
they can get, which is, for the most part, 
not very good. Nevertheless, by the adop- 
tion of such restrictive rules they do not 
impress themselves upon the public as lit- 
erary purveyors who invariably know a good 
thing when they see it. Their standard in 
short fiction is in line with the oracular an- 
nouncement that emanates now and then 
from publishing houses, to the effect that 
the public prefers novels of action or adven- 
ture rather than of romance; or that it 
wants swift movement, and will have none 
of the old-fashioned rambling style of fic- 
tion ; or that it demands plot, and will re- 
fuse stories whose interest lies in their psy- 
chology—each ukase depending on the 
character of the “best sellers” of the mo- 
ment. Then comes along some one with a 
sentimental romance that catches the popu- 
lar fancy, or a Mrs. Wharton with a study 
of social life, or a Dr. Morgan, who 
digresses from his main narrative on every 
page, yet delights the novel-reading world, 
and all the theories are upset. The main 
thing in long or short fiction, as before re- 
marked, is truth to life, whatever may be 
the technical rules laid down. — Terre 
Haute Star. 


The Poet’s Work. — Writing of her own 
work, Mrs. Browning has said: “ Poetry 
has been to me as serious a thing as life 
itself —and life has been a very serious 
thing ; there has been no playing at skittles 
for me in either. I never mistook pleasure 
for the final cause of poetry, nor leisure for 
the hour of the poet. I have done my work, 
so far, as work — not as mere hand and head 
work, apart from the personal being, but as 
the completest expression of that being to 
which I could attain—-and as work I offer 
it to the public, feeling its shortcomings 
more deeply than any of my readers, because 
measured from the height of my aspiration ; 
but feeling, also, that the reverence and sin- 
cerity with which the work was done should 
give it some protection from the reverent 
and sincere.” 


Objectionable Words and Phrases. — The 
editor of the Bookman has devised an in- 
ferno of objectionable words and phrases, 
and this is the list he makes : — 


“ Along these lines.” 
“ Aristocratic.” 
“ Automobile.” 
“ Brainy.” 
“ Bright” (for “clever” or “ brilliant” ). 
“ By leaps and bounds.” 
“ Clubman.” 
“ Dandy ” (as an adjective ). 
“ Elegant’ (for “ good,” “ agreeable ”’ ). 
“ Enthuse.” 
“ Exclusive 
* Exquisite.” 
* Fictionist.” 
* Genteel.”’ 
** Gentlemanly.” 
“He (she, it) struck a new note.” 
“ Inquiry.” 
“In touch with” (except as a technical term in 
military or naval discourse ). 
“‘ Locate’ (as an intransitive verb ). 
“ Lunch.” 
“Nom de plume.” 
“ Ovation.” 
“ Parlour.” 
“*Phone,” for “ telephone,’ 
“ Pleased to meet you.” 
“ Prince Albert coat.” 
“ Residential district.” 
“ Smart” (for “ clever” ). 
“Social standing.” 
Storiette.”’ 
Stylish.” 
“ Sur le tapis.” 
“The Four Hundred.” 
“The story grips the reader.” 
“ Thinker.” 
“Up to date.” 
“ Vest.” 


The Record Price for Verse. —The London 
Chronicle mentions what it believes to be 
the most profitable verse on record. Victor 
Hugo, it says, was even more successful than 
Tennyson as regards money matters, and 
left over £200,000 at his death. A large 
proportion of this was derived from fiction, 
for “Les Miserables” alone brought him 
in £16,000; but even allowing for this, it 
seems probable that his poems and plays 
were more remunerative than those of his 
great English contemporary. Neither 
Tennyson nor Hugo, however, can equal the 
record of James Smith, of “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses” fame, who was better paid for a 
trifling effort of verse than any poet since 


” 


(as a social term ). 


’ 


either as noun or verb. 
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the world began. At dinner one evening he 
met Strachan, the king’s printer, who, al- 
though crippled with age and gout, proved 
excellent company. The next morning 
Smith wrote to him :— 
“Your lower limbs seemed far from stout 
When last I saw you walk. 
The cause I presently found out 
When you began to talk. 
The power that props the body’s length, 
In due proportion spread, 


in you mounts upward, and the strength 
All settles in the head.” 


Strachan was so delighted with the com- 
pliment that he immediately added a codicil 
to his will leaving the author £3,000. 
Smith was therefore paid for his poem at 
the rate of £375 a line. 


Play-writing and Writing Novels.— Play- 
writing is a knack, merely a knack, and you 
have it or you haven't, that is all. When 
I was extremely young I had to live, al- 
though the necessity may not seem appa- 
rent, and I commenced zealously to write 
plays which nobody seemed to want then; 
they've been sold since, by the way, and to 
people who would n’t even trouble to read 
them at that time. I was frightfully dis- 
couraged, and reasoned out to my own sat- 
isfaction that if I turned my attention to 
novels and got sufficient reputation, then my 
plays would be read, under the absolutely 
false impression that if a man were fairly 
well known as a novelist his course as play- 
writer would be made easier. J don’t think 
it helps in the least. Some of my books, 
notably “ Liza of Lambeth,” had a fair sale, 
and I could have kept on filling orders from 
the publishers and ended where I started, 
looking at it from the standpoint of my 
original ambition, but would not have ad- 
vanced an iota by that means. Merely in 
the matter of dialogue you can write a very 
effective bit for your story ; take it out of 
the story and try to make it go in a play, 
it falls absolutely flat, and will not reach 
over the footlights even so far as the first 
row of stalls. Why? Nobody knows. 
Play-writing is founded on an entirely dis- 
similar idea from novel-writing, and what 
that idea is nobody has yet defined. — Inter- 


view with William Somerset Maugham, in 
the New York Sun. 


a 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Cuartes Dickens 1n Genoa. Illustrated. Deshler 
Welch. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for August. 

TENNYSON: A Fortunate Poetic DoMmINANCE. 
Topics of the Time, Century (38 c. ) for August. 

Georce Merepitw. Annie Kimball Tuell. Aflantic 
(38 c.) for August. 

Tue Autocrat aND His’ FeEttow-Boarpers. 
Samuel McChord Crothers. Aflantic (38 c.) for 
August. f 

O.tver Wenpvett Hotmes. W. G. Ballantine. 
North American Review (38 c.) for August. 

Tennyson. With portrait. H. W. Boynton. 
nam’s ( 28 c.) for August. 

Detta Bacon anv Arter. John Walcott. 
nam's (28 c.) for August. 

Tue Persona, Etrten GtLascow. 
cosson. Bookman ( 28 c.) for August. 

Henry Hartanp iN Lonpon. 
Bookman (28 c.) for August. 

Tue Human Sipe or TENNYSON. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for August. 

AmericA Honors Keats 
trated. Fitch C. Bryant. 
August. 

Tue Suip-DweL_ers. On the trail of “ The Inno- 
cents Abroad.” Illustrated. Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Outing (28 c.) for August. 

Wuen Epwin Markuoam WIELpDs tHE Hoe. 
trated. Bailey Millard. 
August. 

THe Boox TuHat 
Edwin Markham. 
Gallienne, 
August. 

Henrik Ipsen AND THE Women oF His Dramas. 
Amelia von Ende. Theatre for August. 

L. Frank Baum anv His New Prays. dD. fF. 
Kessler. Theatre for August. 

SHAKESPEARE AND His Famous CONTEMPORARIES. 
Warwick James Price. Munsey’s for August. 

Georce Warsurton Lewis. With portrait. 
liam G. Erwin. National (18 c.) for August. 


Put- 
Put- 
Isaac F. Mar- 
Mabel _Kitcab. 
Harry T. Peck. 


AND SHELLEY. Iilus- 
World To-Day (18 c.) ‘or 


Illus- 
Suburban Life € 28 c.) for 


Has Most INFiuencep Me. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Richard Le 


Clara Barton. Delineator (18 c.) for 


Wil- 
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An APPRECIATION OF LiFe. Illustrated. Ellis O. 
Jones. Bohemian (18 c.) for August. 

Tue CENTENARIES OF Famous Americans. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Illustrated. Clara E. Laughlin. 
Ladies’ World (13 ¢.) for August. 

Saran OrNeE Jewett. Outlook (8 c.) for July 3. 

Georce MerepitH, THE Poet. Harper's Weekly 
(13 c.) for July 10. 

Saran Orne Jewett. With portrait. Alice May 
Douglas. Zion’s Herald (9 c.) for July 14. 

Tue Tennyson Centenary. With portrait. Zion’s 
Herald (9 c.) for July 2. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Lady Stanley has edited the “ Autobiog- 
raphy of Henry M. Stanley,” the American 
edition of which will be issued this fall by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. A supple- 
mentary narrative, made up from his letters, 
will give the inner history of events and epi- 
sodes never before made public. 

A new volume in the Contemporary Men 
of Letters Series will be a study, by George 
Brandes, of Anatole France, an analysis of 
France’s work and personality. 

A “Literary History of Rome,” covering 
the period from the origin to the end of the 
“golden age,” by J. Wight Duff, M. A., has 
been imported by the Scribners. 

Professor Cooper, of Cornell, with his 
forty collaborators, has completed his 
“Wordsworth Concordance.” It contains 
some 200,000 entries. 

A “Life of William Sharp” (“ Fiona 
Macleod”), by Mrs. Sharp, will be published 
by Duffield & Co., probably in November. 

Collier’s Weekly is offering prizes for the 
best vacation stories sent in up to October 
1. The first prize is $100, the second $50, 
and others that are accepted $25 each. The 
articles must be on vacation experiences and 
accompanied by photographs. They are 
limited to 1,200 words, and must be based 
on facts. 

The Editorial Review, New York, is a new 
magazine, the first number of which is com- 
posed of half a dozen original articles, the 
rest of the magazine consisting of reprints 
from newspapers. 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine has ab- 
sorbed the Midland Magazine, published at 
Cincinnati. 

Beginning with the October number, the 
American Magazine will increase its size by 
forty pages of reading matter and illustra- 
tions. New departments will be included, 
and the scope of the magazine will be 
greatly enlarged. 

The entire plant of the School News, pub- 
lished by C. M. Parker, at Taylorville, IIl., 
has been destroyed by fire. Mr. Parker is 
making strenuous efforts to resume opera- 
tions as soon as possible. 


Robert M. McBride has disposed of his 
entire interest in Yachting, and has taken 
over House and Garden from the John C. 
Winston Company, of Philadelphia, and will 
publish the magazine under the name of Mc- 
Bride, Winston Gompany, at 6 West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York City. 

Dr. John W. Gunsaulus has become editor 
of Home Life, Chicago. 

G. Herbert Henshaw has succeeded Fred- 
erick Mitchell Munroe as the editor of 
Brooklyn Life. 

The National Printer-Journalist for 
August contains a full account of the con- 
vention of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, with the text of all the addresses. 

Apropos of John Walcott’s paper in the 
August Putnam’s rehearsing the story of 
the Baconian theory, it is interesting to re- 
call that the Bacon-Shakspere controversy 
was started in a paper by Miss Bacon in 
Putnam’s Monthly for January, 1856. 

Professor Simon Newcomb died in Wash- 
ington July 12, aged seventy-four. 

Mrs. Susan Pierce Stephens ( ‘“ Sheppard 
Stephens”) died July 18 at Little Rock, 
Ark., aged forty-eight. 

Rosa Nouchette Carey died in London 
July 19. Her first story was published in 
1868. 

Rev. William Reed Huntington, D. D., 
died at Nahant July 26, aged seventy years. 

John B. Tait died in Baltimore July 20, 
aged seventy-four. 





